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both curing and rainmaking functions and organization, we should recall 
another Zuni tradition, the tradition that the shi'wanakwe is the oldest of 
the Zuni fraternities. 

Elsie Clews Parsons 

Polynesian Tombs: A Correction 

In a note published in this journal (vol. xx, no. 4, p. 456) I pro- 
posed to amend in some particulars Dr. Rivers' conclusions on "Sun- 
Cults and Megaliths in Oceania" (vol. xvii. (1915^ p. 443). Un- 
fortunately I was on service abroad and having only jotted notes to 
work upon it was impossible to correct any oversight that might get in. 
Dr. Rivers points out to me tha:t on p. 460 I have overlooked the strong 
evidence he brought forward proving the connection between the areoi 
and sun-worship, that it was not a mere inference of his, but a fact 
vouched for by Maerenhout. This gives the areoi a very different aspect 
from that which I suggested. I must apologize for this oversight; having 
only extracts to work on I looked to Dr. Rivers' criticisms to prevent 
any inaccuracy from getting into print; but unfortunately they were 
attracted by other matter and so missed this unfair statement of his 
own case. 

A. M. HOCART 

Exeter College, 

Oxford, England 

Coca and Betel Chewing: A Query 

In his work The American Indian (p. 30), Dr. Wissler calls attention 
to the striking coincidence between the method of coca-chewing, as it 
prevails along the west coast of South America, and the betel-nut con- 
sumption in southeastern Asia and Melanesia, in that both narcotics 
are taken together with pulverized shells or ashes. The analogy is so 
manifest and complete that the assumption of an historical connection 
becomes inevitable. The question arises, however, whether the Ameri- 
can practice is pre-Columbian or merely the result of circumstances 
growing out during the period of the Conquista. Being engaged for 
years on the collection of materials for a history of the cultivated plants 
of this continent, I recently had occasion to read a book by Max Steffen, 
entitled Die Landwirtschaft bei den altamerikanischen KuUurvolkern 

ceremonials. In Keresan shuma means the dead, the skeleton. The shumaekoli 
masks of both Laguna and Sia were passed over to the Zufii, but the Zufii fraternity 
antedated these gifts. Belonging apparently to the same complex of concepts as the 
shi'wanakwe, the shuma'kwe may have been at Zufli a later institution. 
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